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LINES FOR ALL BUT HER! Life in the Army is still as ironic 
as it was during the war, according to Wac Lieut. Carol Rife, sta- 
tioned in Berlin. Lieutenant Rife recently wrote to her sister in 
Pekin, IIL, that she was unable to get a trans-Atlantic telephone call 
through to her home town after telephone service was restored in 
Germany. Lieutenant Rife’s army job includes handling long dis- 
tance calls for army personnel. 


CIRCUS PAIR WED BY TELEPHONE. From a telephone booth 
in the lobby of the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Doc 
Waddell, circus preacher, recently married a circus couple in 
Baltimore, Md. 

The bride, Bench Bentum of Baltimore, Md., and the bride- 
groom, Lieut. Joseph A. Polanco, were married in Baltimore, Md., 
by a minister there but refused to leave without having Doc 
Waddell repeat his ceremony. 

Waddell, who is 83, has been marrying and burying circus 
people 23 years. He is a tradition in the circus world. 

“I wound up again with the words, ‘Keep sparking,’ like I 
always do,” Doc said of the marriage by telephone. 

“The trouble with marriages today is there is not enough love- 
making after marriage.” 


TROUBLE CALL! “My boy is getting out of hand,” complained 
William C. Smith over the telephone to Yonkers police. 

Surprised patrolmen, prepared for a juvenile problem, arrested 
Charlie Smith on a disorderly conduct charge. 

Charlie is 45; his father, 75. 


THE PARSON KNEW! It happened on the “What's The Title” 
program over WBIG, Greensboro, N. Y. A bright tune was going 
out over the air, and the tune was valued at $295 which had accu- 
mulated in the “kitty” of the show. Wally Williams, program 
emcee, dialed a number and in another section of town the Rev. 
Charles C. Bush, a visiting minister, answered the call. Well, the 
Reverend knew the song and cinched the $295. The song, “It’s A 
Sin To Tell A Lie.” 


20th CENTURY LIVING. Judging by a furniture advertisement 
described in Electronic Marketing, the effect of the coming of 
television may be much more far-reaching than any of us had 
imagined. For instance, it may change the living rooms of America 
from the traditional collection places for spinning wheels, ladder- 
back chairs and needlepointed footstools into small efficient tele- 
vision theatres with furniture specially bought and arranged to 
make television viewing easier. 

The advertisement showed modern sectional furniture arranged 
into a family-size, semi-circular sofa in front of a television receiver. 
Modern furniture alone, this furniture-of-tomorrow salesman tells 
us, can prevent television from turning us into a race of floor- 
sitters or furniture-movers. 


This sort of thing may not stop in the living room either. Tele- 
vision may usher in a horseshoe age in architecture. Maybe mother 
will want her kitchen arranged so that she can keep her eyes on 
the television screen. Perhaps a television receiver will replace 
father at the head of the dining room table. . 
getting a long way from Gramp’s magic lantern! 
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"°° CUTS Cosry 
REPLACEMENTS 


STAY CLAMP to hold cord stationary at the 
handset connection to prevent twisting and 
breaking of the conductors. 


CONDUCTORS are rubber insulated stranded 
wire. 


OUTERJACKET permanently molded into neat, 
coiled shape for longer life, ease of action. 


EXTENDED LENGTH of cord is several times its 
normal, retracted length. 


TERMINALS; solder type—eliminate scratchy, 
noisy connections. 


STAY HOOK assures securely anchored con- 
nection at instrument end. 


4001-3—For use on 

Western Electric, 
Stromberg-Carlson and 
North Electric handset 
type telephones. 


4091-4—For use on 
Automatic Electric 
handset type tele- 
phones. 





4001-5—For use on 


he Leich Electric handset 


type telephones. 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


TELEPHONY'S Washington Editor 


ness relations with government. I’m 

not going to do this in the usual 
role of a so-called Washington ob- 
server. I’m not going to bring you any 
fresh spot news, or gossip, from the 
nation’s capital, which you do not al- 
ready know or have read about in your 
trade press and newspapers. I am go- 
ing to address my remarks to the more 
basic problems of government relations 
with business. Somehow I think, for 
a change, that it might be more help- 
ful if I try to cover some of the more 
elementary background which is so 
often obscured by the day-by-day de- 
tails of news events. 


| WANT to talk with you about busi- 


It gives us perspective to step back 
once in a while and consider the forest 
rather than the trees. Failure to do 
so tends to get us lost and confused 
in details and complications. We can- 
not even analyse our problems, much 
less solve them, without some such de- 
gree of perspective. It is an axiom in 
the field of medicine that accurate diag- 
nosis is half the cure. The same holds 
true of the businessman who tries to 
pick his way through the red tape of 
government relations. If he loses sight 
of his ultimate objective, what he really 
wants out of this life, what he really 
thinks is the function of his business 
to perform, then he is adrift without a 
chart. He is more or less in the posi- 
tion of a little boy, I once heard about, 
who ran into a police station calling 
for help. He told the desk sergeant 
that a man had come into his home 
and was beating up his father. The 
desk sergeant slipped on his coat and 
helmet and ran quickly down the street 
with the boy—up to the second floor 
of an apartment house and into an 
apartment. There he saw, amid the 
confusion of upset furniture, two men 
rolling around on the floor engaged in 
bitter combat. The policeman, prepar- 
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Address of Mr. Welch before the recent convention of the 
California Independent Telephone Association held in Santa 
Monica June 27. 


ing to break it up, slipped off his coat 
and called to the little boy: “Which 
one is your father, Sonny?” But the 
poor little fellow could only reply: “I 
dunno. That’s what they’re fighting 
about.” 

Sometimes I wonder, when I see all 
the turmoil and strife which bedevils 
our government’s relations with busi- 
ness and labor, whether or not all this 
fighting is about a somewhat similar 
issue. To put it another way, I won- 
der if the same people who are so 
critical, so hostile to American business 
really know just what was, and what 
is, chiefly responsible for the American 
way of life which they enjoy. If they 
knew, I’m convinced that they would 
stop fighting American business, as 
such. If they knew, they might even 
turn around and start fighting those 
subversive influences which are at work 
to undermine and destroy American 
business. 

You'll notice that I said “if they 
knew” what made America great. Why 
don’t they know? You and I know that 
it was private industry, with a mini- 
mum of government interference, which 
resulted in a nation which today pro- 
vides the highest standard of living for 
the greatest number of people, with 
the least restriction on personal liberty, 
of any nation in world history. Ours is 
not only the best system for the Ameri- 
can people which live under this sys- 
tem. It is also called upon to feed, 
clothe and protect, support and lend 
money to people living under every 
other system in the world today. Our 
system is so good and so successful 
that it is even expected to give away 
money to those who would destroy that 


system—who would bite the hand that 
feeds them. In other words, we’re so 
good in this successful, capitalistic 
country of ours that we’re even ex- 
pected to finance our own competition. 

You and I know these things. I dare- 
say it would be unnecessary for me to 
convert (if I could) a single one in 
this room to the view that our Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise is a suc- 
cess. I daresay it is crystal clear to 
you that our America was made what 
she is today because of the Alexander 
Graham Bells, the Thomas Edisons, the 
Henry Fords and all the other noble 
figures in our proud American tradi- 
tion of public service through private 
enterprise, and the American business 
organization which was built up on 
their efforts. 

Who or what else could have been 
responsible for America’s sudden rise 
to world prominence? Certainly it 
wasn’t created by social reform 
dreamers, who sit around star-gazing 
at Moscow. Other nations have greater 
population. Other nations have even 
more natural resources than we. Other 
nations have so much labor that it is 
the cheapest item on the market. Other 
nations have older traditions of cul- 
ture. In plain language, they are just 
as smart as we are, and have 
that way for a longer time. 


been 


No, the answer to American success 
was, and is, an ideal combination of 
freedom for individual initiative to 
create and expand, with a minimum of 
government interference. Our great 
Thomas Jefferson put in a nutshell our 
American plan of government relations 
with business when he said simply that 
“the best government is the least gov- 
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ernment.” Under this plan, the United 
States was made a great nation by our 
fathers and grandfathers who didn’t 
think that business, big or little, was 
a shameful thing. They didn’t think 
that a fair profit was a social sin, or 
that honest hard work was a disgrace 
and a form of reaction. 


Most of you will agree with me that 
so-called American “know-how” in 
business was what built this nation on 
the firm basis of a liberal constitution 
and a free government established by 
the founding fathers. But there are 
some others who do not share this view 
—who either do not know these things, 
or refuse to accept them. Who are 
they, what do they want, and what 
can we do about it? That is what I 
want to talk about chiefly. 


Let us take this very meeting room 
as a starting point in our discussion. 
You are gathered here to discuss how 
best to carry on a profitable business 
in the public interest—the telephone 
business. For that, in the eyes of some 
people where I come from — back in 
Washington—you ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves. They believe, first of all, 
that you shouldn’t be in this kind of 
business at all—that the government 
ought to be the owner and operator of 
your business and all other public utili- 
ties. Next, they believe that a profit 
is without honor under any circum- 
stance. They believe that the federal 
government has some magic source of 
revenue which will enable the govern- 
ment to continue to spend and lend in- 
discriminately, often in competition 
with private taxpaying business, creat- 
ing a bigger national debt. They believe 
that private business, shameful as it is, 
should not only support this growing 
burden of government debt and with it, 
a bureaucratic army, multiplying like 
a plague of locusts; but also that pri- 
vate business ought to be in a _posi- 
tion to pay more and more wages, for 
less and less work, while at the same 
time holding down, and even reducing, 
the price and rates which are its only 
source of revenue. 


It’s easy to dismiss these people as 
silly visionaries or worse. It’s easy to 
demolish their arguments in our own 
minds, to our own satisfaction, as be- 
ing economic idiocy — something that 
can only lead to eventual collapse. The 
fact is that a good many people do 
believe and preach these things; a good 
many more are listening to them. The 
fact is that they have been preaching 
this line, on and off, for more than a 
decade. They have written laws on the 
federal statute books, put judges on 
the bench and otherwise rigged and 
hamstrung our governmental processes. 
The result is that even if we were to 
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clear them all out of Washington to- 
morrow, the juggernaut of bureaucracy 
which they have put together will con- 
tinue to roll on, and crush and destroy 
big and little business in this country 
for years to come. More positive action 
is necessary. The very fountain-head 
national thinking has _ been 
poisoned with an alien philosophy, and 
as a result millions of innocent people 
have been contaminated and confused. 

Who are these people? Let’s take a 
look at them—starting with some of 
the more obvious types. Are they all 
raving red radicals, trying to turn our 
country, handcuffed and hog-tied, over 
to Russia? A few are—but just a few. 
They are fanatical believers in Soviet 
international teachings who believe and 
say things which are actually treason- 
able. In any other country but our 
own, they would be imprisoned, de- 
ported, or stood up in front of a firing 
squad. They make a noise and exert 
an influence all out of proportion to 
their numbers. They are the sworn 
enemies of private enterprise, espe- 
cially in the public utility business. 
They have infiltrated and concentrated 
in large numbers in positions which 
have to do with the regulation and 
operation of public utilities. They do 
this because they are avowedly out to 
destroy private enterprise in utilities. 
They do this because it is part of the 
doctrine laid down by Marx and Lenin 
and Stalin. There has never been any 
secret about this. I could quote you 
verse and chapter from their own 
sources if I had the time. They want 
to bring out economic collapse in your 


of our 


telephone business, among other so- 
called strategic industries. This is all 
part of the program. 

There is the fake intellectual, and 
the parlor pink playboy type whose 
psychology is all somewhat similar. In 
this class we have the academic drab 
who, at some time or other, became 
secretly convinced that he could never 
make a success in the tough competi- 
tion of the business world. And so he 
retreated to the modest security of the 
campus — there to nurse a grudge 
against the whole business system 
which he was afraid to challenge on 
its own terms. In this class, also, is 
the poor little rich boy with a secret 
feeling of guilt because he never 
earned a dollar of the wealth he has 
inherited. He knows that if he were 
thrown on his own resources he never 
could have earned very many dollars. 
So what does he do? He soothes his 
ego with flattery of sycophants. He 
doles out money to them for reform 
and revolutionary claptrap which, he 
has been assured, is good for the 
masses. And all the while the ghost 
of some practical business-minded an- 





cestor who amassed that fortune is 
spinning around in his grave like a 
pinwheel. In this same class are cer- 
tain fiction writers, immature movie 
stars, columnists and other glamour 
personalities who have suddenly 
achieved great success and fortune, but 
who, in their own hearts, are not sure 
they deserve it. This feeling of in- 
stability leads them to pander to any- 
thing labeled as social uplift for the 
masses. They have become obsessed 
with the idea that, in this way, they 
can continue to enjoy mass popularity 
and thereby hang on to their jackpot 
winnings. 

Next let us consider the anti-business 
politician. Usually he is a political hack 
who doesn’t know or doesn’t care about 
the economic fallacy contained in the 
anti-business bilge which he peddles. 
Or if he does have sense enough to see 
that his figures won’t add up, and the 
arguments won’t balance, he’s still per- 
fectly willing to have the country go 
slambang to ruin, wrapped as a gift, 
as long as he can keep his feet in the 
public trough and: live on the tax- 
payers. This type is a symptom rather 
than a cause. It shows that this shrewd 
politician must have been convinced a 
radical line is good medicine. If he 
were persuaded that it was an un- 
popular brand, he’d change his tune 
fast enough. So, we see that the po- 
litical opportunist, for all the damage 
he may do in legislating policies which 
harass and injure business, is not the 
real explanation for the existence of 
anti-business sentiment. 

But, once again, when we _ have 
counted all these—we are still short of 
our answer. All right, what is the 
answer? The truth of the matter is, 
the average citizen who has become 
habitually critical of private business 
operation in the United States today 
is a fellow pretty much like yourself. 
He didn’t get started on his left tack 
by any psychological inhibitions, of 
wealth or poverty, of success or lack 
of it. No, to a large extent he’s as 
normal, as American, as any boy who 





used to go to public school, play games 
with the other kids and who grew up, 
got a job, got married and now wants 
to get ahead. 

So what made him that way? What- 
ever gave him the idea that the Ameri- 
can business system is a phony, and 
that we can all sit around and get 
fat doing nothing by simply voting our- 
selves all the benefits we need and 
charging the bill to a bunch of tax- 
paying suckers who don’t deserve any 
better treatment? I wish I could give 
you the whole answer. I wish I knew 
it. I only know this much—that much 
of the explanation lies right within the 


field of business itself. We can even 
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find some of the answer right here in 
this room. 

What I am referring to is the fact 
that businessmen generally have not 
taken the time, or the trouble, to keep 
the public informed. They have not, 
in plain words, blown their own horn. 
The businessman thinks in terms of 
success. He is so sure that the Ameri- 
can system of private enterprise is a 
success, that it sometimes does not 
occur to him that others can be con- 
fused on that point. He knows that 
business is the goose that lays the 
golden eggs in this country. But he 
does not seem to realize that federal 
government has somehow gotten be- 
tween business and the public. The 
government which has never made a 
penny profit overall is handing out the 
eggs to the public, taking all the bows 
for the same and blaming business if 
they don’t come along fast enough. An 
increasingly large body of the public 
is beginning to think that it is the 
government which laid these eggs. 

Now, you may say, oh well, such a 
Such an 
error will sooner or later demonstrate 
its own folly. 


misapprehension can’t last. 


Some people may talk 
recklessly, but underneath it all they 
know where they got their high stand- 
ard of living. They know it was the 
good old American “know-how” of pri- 
vate business that created it and keeps 
it going. Sureiy, you may say, Ameri- 
can citizens are too smart to do any- 
thing, in the long run, to kill the real 
golden goose. These radical agitators 
are just kidding themselves. Give them 
enough rope. 


But let’s check on that assuring line 
of talk. Is it really sound? Isn’t it 
possible that if we go on giving some 
of these radicals enough rope they’ll 
hang all of us—themselves included? 
Let’s think about that. 

You know it is possible for a great 
nation, at the peak of its success, to 
fall and become destroyed and overrun 
by forces far less competent, in a civi- 
lized progressive way, than the culture 
they overthrew. Some years ago, while 
I was still a student, I had a chance 
to travel briefly in the Mediterranean 
countries and the Near East. I saw 
the ruins of Carthage and Pompeii, 
the Acropolis at Athens, and the ex- 
cavations of Egypt. What impressed 
me most was the fact that the natives, 
the living people on top of the ground, 
were not nearly as smart, even today, 
some thousands of years later, than the 
people buried underneath the ground 
that they were digging up. As I 
watched these pitiful, ignorant, disease- 
ridden descendants of great buried 
Civilization, I wondered how in the 
world they had given up so much, and 
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South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, 
Falls, September 11 and 12. 


Sioux 


Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Olds, Lansing, 


September 18 and 19. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association banquet and entertain- 
ment (USITA Convention), Octo- 
ber 15, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Jehn Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, November 7 and 8. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Pine Needles 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Hotel, Southern Pines, November 


11 and 12. 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association (no hotel se- 
lected), November 14 and 15. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, No- 
vember 21 and 22. 


Florida Telephone Association, 


Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 
and 26. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 8 and 
9, 1947. 








slipped back so far behind their own 
ancestors. It’s an interesting question. 

The question boils down to this: How 
often has the success of human en- 
deavors been obscured by the very fail- 
ure of the public, benefited by such 
success, to recognize and appreciate the 
same? Students of history assure us 
that this has happened time and again. 
Entire civilizations have been forgotten 
and buried by the obliterating sands of 
time, simply because their superiority 
to other, contemporaneous forms of 
civilization did not sufficiently impress 
enough humanity living in that era. 

Now, I realize that this thought is 
somewhat revolting to our western 
minds. We Americans like to take suc- 
cess for granted. We are schooled in 
the “better mouse trap” tradition. We 
assume that success speaks for itself 
louder and more effectively than any 
press agent. It is as repugnant to us 
to think that an entire population 
should pass up demonstrated success, 
in any line, through sheer inability or 
unwillingness to recognize it, as_ it 
would be to imagine that our entire 
nation of American citizens would 
spurn the use of the modern motor car, 
airplane, or radio or think that they 
were silly gadgets. Yet, things like 
that have happened in the past. 
Through the corridors of time there 
have been periods of darkness as well 
as light, of renaissance as well as 
decay. It could happen here. 
not kid ourselves. 

Thinking along this line, one might 
well wonder whether we do not have 
a somewhat similar paradox in the 
form of our own American system of 


Let us 


That it has 
been a success nobody denies—not even 


free private enterprise. 


the radicals. Yet, many of those who 
daily benefit from this success have 
not been told about it, or especially 
sold on it—judging from their critical 
comments and activities. Capitalism is 
not only sneered at, but also expected 
to pay for the sneering program. 

Let us come back, for instance, to 
our own telephone business. How much 
do our subscribers know about its ex- 
cellence, its superiority to telephone 
service all over the world? I know 
some companies try hard to enlighten 
their customers along these lines with 
bill stuffers and other publicity. That’s 
fine as far as it goes. But does it 
go all the way? We cannot expect that 
alone to penetrate a certain calloused 
public psychology which does not want 
to believe anything creditable about 
business. 

Let me hasten to add at this point 
that I did not come all this way to 
suggest or insinuate that the telephone 
industry is falling down on its pub- 
licity or public relations work gener- 
ally. That is not what I have in mind 
at all. As far as formal effort along 
accepted lines of public relations work 
is concerned, I know that the telephone 
industry, both Bell and Independent, 
has done an especially good job. It is 
not easy to get other people interested 
in our own business problems. For that 
reason, it is not easy to get them to 
understand or take a sympathetic at- 
titude. But it can be done. And to 
the extent that accepted public rela- 
tions technique permits, there is no 
question but that your industry is hold- 
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ing up that end of its responsibility 
very well. 

No, what I have in mind is a more 
fundamental, far-reaching responsi- 
bility. It is responsibility that must be 
acquitted in addition to. your regular 
publicity and public relations work. It 
is the obligation to establish a com- 
munity of understanding, and a com- 
munity of action, between members of 
this industry and with members of 
other industries. But most important 
is the responsibility for keeping the 
flame of industrial faith burning 
brightly within yourselves. Unless you 
as businessmen feel in your own hearts 
that you are engaged in a righteous 
and beneficial form of enterprise, then 
all other things that you do along this 
line are futile. To preach private en- 
terprise, we have to believe in it our- 
selves. To believe in private enterprise, 
we must practice it ourselves, in such 
a form that others can take inspiration 
from our conduct. 

Freedom of private enterprise does 
not consist merely in the right to 
choose our own calling, and make some 
money at it if we can. It carries with 
it the corresponding responsibility of 
seeing to it that others may do like- 
wise. Too often in the past, the enemies 
of private enterprise have divided our 
ranks. They have told us that we are 
not our brother’s keeper, that it is pos- 
sible and even desirable to throw this 
or that industry, or part of an indus- 
try, into the jaws of socialization as a 
measure of appeasement. 

But appeasement of this sort will 
not work. No nation can permanently 
endure half slave and half free; nor 
can it endure with its economy half 
chained and the other half in fear of 
being chained. 


You of the telephone industry must 
be especially viligant because you are 
in a public utility business. Therefore, 
you are in the very first trench against 
which the forces of social discontent- 
ment concentrate their fight. A large 
segment of the great electric power 
industry has already fallen to them— 
disappeared entirely from two states, 
Nebraska and Tennessee. The rising 
waves of socialistic agitation are al- 
ready beginning to lap about the feet 
of the telephone industry in the form 
of proposed legislation and scattered 
agitation. The economic difficulties of 
the telegraph industry are already 
bringing this type of discussion right 
into your own general field of com- 
munication. 


If and when our public utility in- 
dustries succumb to this attack, then 
oil, and steel, and other vital indus- 
tries will be the next targets. It is the 
same dreary pattern we see being fol- 
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lowed today in France and in Great 
Britain and elsewhere. The United 
States stands out today as a solitary 
island of private enterprise. Can this 
tide be turned back? It can if we be- 
lieve in ourselves and our system, if we 
do not hesitate to take the steps which 
our firm belief dictates to us. I don’t 
have to make any blueprints for you. 
I would not presume to give you de- 
tailed advice. If you have the faith 
you will know how to put up the good 
fight, and it will be a successful fight. 
You know better than I do the work 
that has to be done. 


You must have this faith in what 
you are doing. I don’t know of any 
particular form of business enterprise 
where such faith is more justified than 
in the telephone business. You have 
both the honor and responsibility of 
belonging to what is probably the 
oldest and noblest branch of public 
service. I say that, without any at- 
tempt to draw invidious comparisons 
with other industry. The business of 
furnishing the public with a means of 
communication is not only one of the 
most brotherly and humane services 
you can perform for your fellow man. 
It is also, in a sense, a measure of the 
advance of civilization itself. 


Think back over the most important 
discoveries and inventions in the annals 
of the human race. Were they not 
chiefly concerned with aiding com- 
munications between man from time 
immemorial? From the ancient mastery 
of maritime navigation, down through 
the ages which brought forth the art 
of written language, the invention of 
printing, the application of steam loco- 
motion to land and sea travel, the cov- 
ered wagon and pony express of our 
pioneer ancestors, the invention . of 
telephony and telegraphy and the more 
recent marvels of television and radar. 
All these were but steps, which the 
human race took in its constant, irre- 
pressible striving towards a better and 
closer understanding with 
creatures. 


its fellow 


Indeed, it would not be wrong to say 
that, without the benefits of modern 
communication facilities, all other ad- 
vantages of modern living would be 
futile—unneeded. Of what use would it 
be to have the other great utility serv- 
ices, the magic of our electric age and 
other mechanical labor-saving devices 
and appliances if by some terrible 
freak of circumstances we were sud- 
denly deprived of modern communica- 
tion? Take from us our ability to visit, 
speak, and understand our fellow man, 
and we would soon degenerate into ig- 
norant primitive tribes and clans, not 
much different from the cave dwelling 
savages of thousands of years ago. 





Yes, the art and technology of com- 


munications have always been the 
handmaiden of progress, the good sery- 
ant of peace, the fountain of wisdom, 
the vehicle of friendship and fellow- 
ship. It brings aid to the afflicted, cheer 
to the lonely, fortitude to the fear 
stricken. It strengthens the bonds of 
love and family. It speeds the wheels 
of commerce and industry. It is really 
a thrilling, a wonderful heritage you 
have to carry on. Other professions 
and callings have their proud tradition 
—law, medicine, the clergy, and the 
press. But you have a special responsi- 
bility of your own. You are soldiers 
of service. If you feel that way about 
it deeply enough, others associated with 
you cannot help but take fire from 
your contagious spirit. 

In peace and in war the soldier of 
service does not hesitate to sacrifice, if 
necessary, so that the messages may 
go through. We know that spirit is 
there because we see it from day to 
day in tales of heroism. The frail girl 
operator sticking at her post through 
an air raid or hotel fire. The lineman 
braving death in a mountain blizzard, 
and others who put the need of the 
public above their own safety and wel- 


fare. They don’t have to be told what 
it means to be a soldier of public 
service. 

And you old-timers and pioneers. 


You, too, have that spirit of the army 
of public service. You grumble and 
jibe among yourselves about what a 
hard, thankless task the telephone busi- 
ness is, and how so very few have ever 
managed to make any real money out 
of it. But how few, do you notice, ever 
leave it? Think of that. Think of the 
opportunities for more profit and ad- 
vancement which have come to you all, 
time and again, during your careers, 
to go into other fields, and yet you re- 
fused to leave. Why? Because you be- 
long to the army of public service. It 
has impressed upon your heart a sense 
of duty similar to the oath of a soldier, 
or the mystic vow of a priesthood. 

Can’t you see that you pioneers, to- 
gether with the heroic operators and 
linemen, have somehow, perhaps un- 
consciously, caught this spirit of the 
great army of public service? That a 
soldier of that army should desert his 
or her post, or mutiny or revolt, is un- 
thinkable to you. Can’t you see this is 
the same spirit which goes all the way 
back to the communication couriers of 
ancient Grece, whose praise is reflected 
in that quotation from Herodotus 
which you see so often: “Neither rain, 
nor snow, nor heat, nor the darkness of 
the night shall stay these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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mounted inside the building, the 

drop wire must be brought in 
through an entrance hole. On wood 
frame buildings or other inflammable 
structures, including wooden door 
frames or window casings of brick or 
masonry buildings, the drop must be 
brought in through a porcelain or an- 
other type of insulating tube. If the 
drop entrance hole is made through a 
brick wall the tube will not be required. 
However, if the inside is finished with 
plaster on wood or metal lathe a tube 
must be installed through the inside 
portion of the wall. 


|" THE station protector is to be 


Generally, a three-eighth inch diam- 
eter hole is large enough for one or 
two drops through a brick wall. Where 
a tube is needed, the hole must be as 
large as the outside diameter of the 
tube, usually three-quarters of an inch. 
Most porcelain tubes have a shoulder 
on one end. This shoulder, where con- 
venient, should be on the outside of the 
wall. Also, the tube should be held 
firmly in place. If the tube is loose, 
apply one or two layers of friction tape 
next to the shoulder, as required, to 
wedge the tube in the hole. 

When drilling the drop wire entrance 
hole try to slant it upward from the 
outside. This will prevent moisture 
from running down the drop wire and 
into the building through the entrance 
hole. Where an upward slant cannot 
be obtained a drip loop, which will 
be covered later, must be provided. 


It will be noted that the entrance 
hole, generally, can be drilled and the 
tube inserted from the outside of the 
building. To save time and wire, the 
wire should be placed through the hole, 
and, if there is any doubt on how much 
wire to push inside, check it from in- 
side the building. At the protector lo- 
cation, preferably just inside the wall, 
fasten the drop wire with a “C” type 
porcelain knob. Allow sufficient length 
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PART XXI._ Installing Drop 
Wire, Continued. The 20th ar- 
ticle in this series appeared in the 
May 25 issue, page 24. 











of wire for terminating the wire on 
the protector. 

On inflammable construction, includ- 
ing lathe on plaster, the drop wire must 
not touch or be in movable contact with 
the wall surface or window trim. There- 
fore, if the protector and entrance hole 
are separated more than 16 ins. a 
porcelain “C” knob or insulated screw 


eye should be installed every 16 ins. or 
as needed to keep the wire insulated 
from contacting the wall structure. 
The attachment nearest the entrance 
hole should not be over four ins. from 
it. Also, the tube itself should extend at 
least one-half of an inch beyond the 
inner wall or further as required to 
clear a projection or foundation ledge. 

Outside the building, the wire sup- 
port nearest the entrance hole is called 
the last attachment. In general, the 
last attachment should be placed not 
over 18 ins. from the entrance hole. 
On brick or masonry buildings use a 
wood screw thread bridle ring for the 





Notes: 


at least one inch. 
x 





FIRST BUILDING ATTACHMENT FOR DROP WIRE 


Type of Number of in each loading area.** 
Attachment Fasteners * HEAVY MEDIUM LIGHT 
House Bracket ...... 3—No. 14 X 2-in. 2 4 4 
R.H. Galv. 
wood screws 
Corner Bracket ...... 2—Ditto 1 2 2 
ras De EN ce hese eee 1 1 1 
34-in. Angle Screw... .......... 1 2 2 
oo ce I—No. 18 X 2'4-in. 1 1 1 
F.H. Galv. 
wood screw 
ee Se I—No. 18 X 3-in. 1 2 2 
F.H. Galv. 
wood screw 
Drop Wire Hook..... 1—5/16 X 1%4-in. 2 2 2 
hammer drive 
anchor 
Dy EE aka) Saw aseaes an 2 2 2 


Recommendation for solid wood. On stucco, brick veneer, 
etc., use long enough screw to penetrate wood underneath 


Provide separate groove in knob for each drop. 
*** Drop clamps or grips must be installed when hook is placed. 


Maximum number of drops 








Table I 




















Fig. 1. Typical drop installation on modern one-story bullding. The protector is located in 


last attachment. On wood frame and 
similar surfaces use a “C” knob. Where 
a drip loop is needed the bridle ring 
should be lower than the hole; the “C” 
knob should be lower than the hole or 
it could be even with the hole and a 
small loop formed in the wire between 
the knob and the entrance hole. The 
reason for this is that the “C” knob 
is a deadend attachment, whereas the 
wire must pull tight against the lip of 
a bridle ring and be deadended at some 
other point in the run. 


As a further precaution against the 
entrance of moisture, plug the outside 
end of the hole or tube with a piece of 
friction tape. 


Continuing with the drop wire run, 
place the necessary intermediate at- 
tachments, bridle rings, “C” knobs or 
insulated screw eyes between the last 
and first building attachments. Where 
bridle rings (on brick or masonry) or 
insulated screw eyes (on wood frame 
for exposed drops) are used as inter- 
mediate attachments, the run on the 
building can be held taut by making a 
deadend at the first building attach- 
ment. This deadend could be made 
with a drop wire clamp, wire tie or an 
“S” clip. The “S” clip method is shown 
in Fig. 1. 

The drop wire clamp should be placed 
on the first attachment so that the loop 
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will not bear against the wire placed 
around the clamp for deadend pur- 
poses. Approximately a six-inch loop 
of slack wire should be provided be- 
tween the drop wire clamp and the “S” 
clip. See Fig. 1. This loop of slack 
should be arranged in the form of a 
smooth curve. When wedge and sleeve 
type drop wire clamps are used the 
sleeve should face towards the slack 
loop. In this manner the drop wire will 
not be pulled against any edge of the 
clamp. 

When a grip type drop wire attach- 
ment is used the building run can be 
deadended with an “S” clip as men- 
tioned before, or a “C” knob can be 
placed six or eight inches away from 
the first attachment. See Fig. 1. Again 
leave a little slack wire to be sure the 
weight of the drop is being held by the 
grip and not by the wire around the 
first attachment. 


On some installations, it will be de- 
sirable to use “C” knobs for all inter- 
mediate attachments. When a “C” knob 
is placed within 10 ins. of the first 
attachment the slack loop can be pro- 
vided without the use of an “S” clip. 


There are many types of first at- 
tachment fixtures, a few of which are 
listed in Table I. The table also indi- 
cates the type of anchoring devices to 
use with each attachment along with 

















@ flush-type cabinet in utility room. 
the suggested maximum number of 
drops on one attachment fer each load- 
ing area. 





All fasteners and attachments should 
be placed securely. On brick walls, al- 
ways attempt to locate the anchors in 
the center of a solid brick. On wood 
frame structures locate the fasteners 
in studs or on substantial wood trim. 
Avoid porches or other similar tempor- 
rary portions of buildings. 

After the first attachment is placed, 
the drop must be strung to the pole. 
Usually the wire is payed off from a 
reel, however, it can be taken directly 
from a coil. Where there are no high- 
ways or alleys to cross it may prove 
advantageous to place the reel near 
the terminal or connecting pole and 
then pull the wire to the building be- 
fore making any house attachments. 
With this method, the wire is already 
laid out to the pole. Where there are 
highways to cross or other obstructions 
to pass the wire can be payed off from 
the reel after the first attachment is 
placed. 

Since any one of many conditions 
may be found on a particular drop wire 
installation only general] instructions 
can be given: 

(1) Take every precaution to pre- 

vent injuring the wire. 

(2) Do not drag the wire over sharp 

objects. 
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(3) Untwist any kinks instead of 
pulling them out. 


(4) Place four or five twists in each 
100-ft. span of parallel type 
wire. Moisture will run off the 
wire at each of these twists in- 
stead of at the “belly” of the 
drop. In this manner the drop 
will dry out evenly instead of 
the wire staying wet longest in 
the center of the span. 


Drop wires should not be pulled 
tight in a span. A drop that is pulled 
too tight will wear rapidly because the 
outer cover has been stretched. Also, a 
drop that is pulled up too tight places 
too much strain on the building and 
pole attachments. It is preferable to 
leave at least the minimum amount of 
sag as indicated in the _ illustrated 
Table II]. To measure the sag, draw a 
line between the pole attachment and 
the first building attachment. Then, 
draw a second line parallel to the first 
at a point even with the lowest point 
in the “belly” of the drop. The sag is 
the distance between the two lines. 
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Fig. 2, Climbing space provided on jointly used 
pole. 


Inasmuch as measurements in the 
sag table are minimum figures, try to 
allow more sag when local conditions 
permit. However, too much sag makes 
an unsightly job and should be avoided. 
While the wire possibly would wear a 
little longer the adverse subscriber 
reaction to the “droopy” drop job would 
far offset any small benefits gained 
by longer drop life. 

Where two or more drops enter the 
same building, the sag in one drop 
should be the same as in the rest. Also, 
attempt to route drops serving the 
same building to the same entrance 
hole or protector location. As a gen- 
eral rule, do not have more than six 
inches of separation between any two 
adjacent drops. According to Table I, 
it is permissible to place two and 
sometimes more drop wires on a single 
first attachment. To separate these 
drop wires in the span, allow about 
three inches of extra sag in each suc- 
ceeding drop placed on the attachment. 
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TABLE Il 


If an additional first attachment is 
required, locate it approximately six 
inches from and at a 45 degree angle 
up or down and to the left or right of 
the original attachment. By so doing, 
all of the drops can be installed with 
vertical as well as horizontal clear- 
ance in the span. 

In many communities telephone 
cables are installed on poles used 
jointly by the local electric company. 
Where this condition is encountered 30 
ins. of climbing space should be pro- 
vided on every pole. The 30-in. climb- 
ing space may be measured several 
ways on either cable or open wire leads. 
See Fig. 2. It will be noted that on 
cable runs strand clamps can be used 
for this purpose. 

After the pole attachment has been 
made measure off enough wire to reach 
the proper terminal or open wire pair. 
Then cut the wire at this point. This 
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Fig. 3. Safe angle for ladder against pole or 


building. 


procedure helps avoid waste at the pole 
end of the drop. 

In terminating the wire at the pole- 
end these general instructions can be 
applied either to cable terminals or 
open wire connectors. 


(1) The connection should be clean. 
On open wire, use new solderless con- 
nectors. On terminal binding posts 
replace corroded or dirty nuts and 
washers. 

(2) Place cleaned drop wire con- 
ductors around connectors or binding 
posts in a clockwise direction (the di- 
rection the nut tightens). 

(3) Leave one-eight inch separation 
between washers and insulation on 
each conductor. This helps prevent in- 
sulating material from getting under 
the nuts or washers and thereby caus- 
ing a high resistance connection. 

(4) Turn nuts down snug. 

(5) Arrange conductors so that they 
are not in contact with adjacent bind- 
ing posts. 


It probably will have been noticed 
that the proper use and care of the 
tools used in drop wire installations 
has not been discussed in this install- 
ment. In this respect there is a right 
way and many wrong ways to use each 
tool. The right way is the safe way 
and the wrong ways generally are un- 
safe. Among the safety angles to watch 
are: 


(1) Wear goggles when drilling 
holes in masonry, brick, concrete, tile, 
etc. This holds true whether one hole 
or several holes are required. A goggle 
lens can be replaced, an eye cannot. 

(2) Place ladders at the proper an- 
gle. See Fig. 3. The base of the ladder 
should be away from the building wall 
or pole a distance equal to one-quarter 
the length of the ladder. 

(3) Never hang hammers or other 
tools on ladder rungs. They may be 
forgotten and fall when the ladder is 
moved. 


In checking Table I it will be noted 
that the use of large size wood screws 
has been suggested. Many of these 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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E HAVE been informed re- 
WW enti by several telephone 

engineers that they will be re- 
luctant to install buried cable in the 
future except in a very few special 
cases. They claim they have ben de- 
ceived so many times on jobs using 
this type cable and have made so many 
wrong guesses that in many instances 
the buried cable, which is supposed to 
be cheap, has actually cost more than 
a duct job. 

It is true that buried cable is not 
flexible and sufficient pairs must be 
provided on the original job because 
reinforcement, if ever required, will 
practically double the cost. Then, also, 
the trenching is a big item in connec- 
tion with any underground construc- 
tion job, and it costs very little more 
to bury a conduit than a cable. Natu- 
rally, manholes cost money, but they 
also provide much needed flexibility 
and ease of maintenance. 


We should be pleased to receive 
opinions of our readers as to whether 
or not buried cable has outlived its use- 
fulness in any particular locality. 


oe oe. 6 


A reader submits the following 
method of cable trouble location which 
he states has proved most successful: 


“The cable trouble locator is some- 
times faced with a condition where all 
conductors in a cable are affected by 
moisture, and good wires are not avail- 
able from any other cable or line, and 
the resistance of the fault is too high 
for location by use of a tone. 


“In such cases, the calculated loca- 
tion is always in variance with the 
true location. Where the distance from 
the tie to the fault is calculated, it will 
fall short of the actual distance. The 
closer the resistance values of the 
faults on the two conductors used, the 
greater the error will be. To meet the 
above conditions, the following test was 
devised and has been found to greatly 
reduce the amount of error. 

“By voltmeter test, select two con- 
ductors having as great a difference in 
fault resistance as possible. Connect 
the conductor with the lower fault re- 
sistance as the bad wire and the con- 
ductor with the higher fault resistance 
as the good wire, set the bridge for a 
one to one varley reading. At the dis- 
tant end, place a solid tie across the 
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two conductors and make a _ varley 
reading. Designate this reading as Rl. 
Remove the solid tie and replace it 
with a known resistance of nominal 
value, i.e., 10, 20 or 30 ohms. Then, 
make another one to one varley read- 
ing which is designated as R2. Let 
X equal the reading desired. Then, if, 
for instance, a 30-ohm resistance has 
been used, the formula to obtain the 
corrected reading will be: 


xX 


Corrected reading = 


“The greater the sensitivity of the 
bridge, the more accurate the reading. 
However, the use of high bridge bat- 
tery voltage may to some extent de- 
feat the purpose of the test in that it 
will cause drying out of the trouble 
and Rl and R2 will not be true read- 
ings. In actual practice, the best meth- 
od is to have both the resistance tie 
and the solid tie made at the same 
time. Then, as quick as the solid read- 
ing has been made, the man at the tie 
point can cut the solid tie, permitting 
the locator to make an immediate re- 
sistance tie reading before the resist- 
ance values of the faults have had a 
chance to change. This is important 
since it is generally true that fault 
resistances are constantly changing 
due to additional moisture or the effect 
of the battery on the conductors in the 
cable. 

“The resistance used should have 
short leads and its value should be 
definitely ascertained before its use. 

“As is true in all fault location work, 
the greater number of tests made, the 
more reliable the location. When using 
this method several tests should be 
made using different conductor com- 
binations and disregarding any results 
that may vary greatly from the rest. 
In making the tests, any two conductors 
appearing at the point where the tie 
is placed may be used for a measure- 
ment.” 

* * * 


Telephone companies have found that 
the appearance of old cars and trucks 
can be considerably improved by re- 
painting them. However, refinishing of 
the chrome trimming is usually diffi- 
cult. For this purpose, there is a 
chrome paint which has just been 
placed on the market. It is claimed that 
this paint has less tendency to tarnish 
after application, and that it is the 
nearest approach to natural 


= Tie resistance value 
Resistance Tie Varley 


silver 
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chrome finish yet produced. 

A new insulating tape now available 
is made by coating fibreglass with 
silastic, the Dow-Corning Silicone rub- 
ber made from sand and related to the 
family of synthetic rubbers known as 
Bouncing Putty. 

The new tape should prove of value 


= 30 X Ril 


R2 — Ril 

or 
Solid Tie Varley 
Solid Tie Varley 





to the communications field due to its 
high dielectric properties—1,100 volts 
per mil—and extraordinary capacity to 
retain this strength at temperatures 
up to 500 degrees F. and not break 
down and carbonize. 


* + * 


The new multiple contact connector 
shown in the accompanying photograph 
should prove highly desirable for use 
in the telephone field. An exclusive wip- 
ing action plus spring loaded contacts 





either contact or 


makes 
smooth and easy. Two heavy guide pins, 
acting as ground contacts, perform the 
additional functions of alignment and 


separation 


These connectors are 
12 and 18 contacts. 


+ * t 


polarization. 
available in 


A new method of constructing an 
aluminum-cement house in only a few 
days’ time is now in the process of 
development. The house is made of 
mass-produced aluminum units and a 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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Notice of 
Vacation Shutdown 


In accordance with our normal custom, our factory and offices, in- 
cluding the offices of our affiliated sales companies, will be closed for 


annual vacations after Friday, July 12, and will reopen Monday morning, 
July 29. 


This action is taken to provide all our employees with the benefit 
of a full two-week vacation period, and to enable us to accumulate 
additional stocks of materials as an aid in maintaining uniformly high 


production levels throughout the remainder of the year. 


We are taking this means of notifying our customers so that they 
will understand any delay which might result in the handling of commu- 


nications during and immediately after the vacation period. 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘'Director'’ for Register- 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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With 
STROWGER 
AUTOMATIC 


Telephone companies with Strowger Automatic ex- ee 





changes are profiting to the full from today's oppor- 
tunities for increased service. Thanks to the expansi- 
bility which is inherent in Strowger design, they are 
providing essential switching facilities, with a minimum 


quantity of new equipment and with little or no disturb- 


My 


ance to existing service or exchange plant. 










The first step in the expansion of a Strowger exchange 

ind often the only step necessary) is the “jacking in" of MORE SHELVES 

tional Strowger switches. The second step, for further 
ion, is the addition of shelves to accommodate still 
itches. And the third step (which is required only 
Hextensive expansion program) is the installation of 

mos for additional switches and shelves. Thus, it's 


"OnefThree", and extra facilities are provided—more 


traffic '8—more subscribers are served. 


ecify ‘Automatic’ NOW, and be ready to handle 


amount Bss the future may bring. Select Strowger oes PRARIES 


atic andfways teady to grow. 


cement material poured at the building 
site. Roof and siding, as well as win- 
dow and door frames, are to be of 
aluminum. These units provide quali- 


ties of permanence with good insulat- 
ing values and should prove of interest 
to the telephone industry for housing 
unattended dial exchange equipment. 





Q. What is meant by the term “cable 
transfer” as applied to exchange cable 
plant? 

A. This term generally applies to the 
act of shifting one or more branches 
or feeder circuits from certain 
ductors in one cable to other conduc- 
tors in the same or a different cable. 
Actually, this amounts to a redistribu- 
tion of both existing lines and expected 
growth and thus results in arranging 
idle pairs so they can be used to best 
advantage. 


con- 


Q. What is the maximum signal to 


noise ratio which is permissible for 


good telephone transmission? 

A. According to one authority, when 
telephone speech and noise are both 
measured by the use of a noise meter 
and when the noise is power induction 
or is uniformly distributed over a tele- 
phone channel, a signal-to-noise ratio 
or speech-to-noise ratio of 6 db is about 
as poor as can be tolerated for mar- 
ginal understandability, and a ratio of 
about 13 db is as small as should be 
permitted as an engineering basis for 
designing commercial 
cuits. 


telephone cir- 


. 2 s 


Q. When 
handset in a residence equipped with 
conduit, is it permissible to mount the 
connecting block on box 


installing a combination 


the outlet 
cover? 

A. No, because a much neater job 
can be made by placing the connecting 
block inside the outlet box. The block 
need not be mounted, but can remain 
loose in the box. The cord to the hand- 
set can be brought out through a hole 
in the box cover. The connecting block 
can be wrapped with several layers of 
tape if there is danger of the terminals 
short circuiting on the metal box. 


* * * 


Q. How should lineman’s belts which 
are made from cotton fabric be cleaned? 

A. In most cases, belts of this type 
are cleaned by immersion in plain 
water to wash out perspiration and 
foreign or loose substances. The period 
of immersion should be at least one- 
half hour. After rinsing, wipe off all 
surfaces with a damp sponge. Next, 
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use a damp sponge and a light lather 
made from a neutral soap which is free 
from alkali, such as castile and wash 
the entire surface of the belt while the 
fabric is saturated with water. Next, 
rinse off all soap thoroughly and place 
in shade of a well ventilated 
to dry. 


location 


Q. Please explain how a bent thim- 
bleye bolt should be used for attaching 
a down guy to a pole. 
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A. One approved method is_illus- 
trated in the accompanying sketch. 


* * + 


Q. We have consider- 
able difficulty in locating cable trouble 
by the tone test method when all pairs 


are wet. 


experienced 


The tone is very weak so that 
an accurate location cannot be obtained. 
Will you please explain what type of 
connection should be made to the test 
set to connect this difficulty? 

A. Your trouble is probably due to 
the fact that the current flow is weak 
through fault so that a change in tone 


when the trouble is passed cannot be 
detected. It is suggested that the hook- 
up indicated in the attached sketch be 
given a trial. 
* * +e 

Q. What is 
and 
through 
cable? 

A. In general, the voltage for a DC 
system will not exceed 135 volts be- 
tween conductors or between conductors 
and ground. The safe current limit for 
non-loaded telephone plan should not 
exceed .35 amperes and for loaded 
cable plant .10 amperes. 


* * * 


the maximum 
which 


paper 


voltage 
be placed 


telephone 


current can 


insulated 


Q. Please advise the maximum per- 
ground for the 
grounding of protectors on telephone 
plant. 


missible resistance 


A. Although opinions differ on this, 
it generally is agreed that the lower 
the resistance the better. One authority 
states that the combined resistance of 
the ground wire and the connection 
with the ground shall not exceed three 
ohms for water pipe connections or 25 
ohms for artificial (buried or driven) 
grounds. When it is impractical to ob- 
tain a resistance as ohms 
with one electrode, two or more may be 
used in which case they should be sepa- 
rated at least six feet. 


* * * 


low as 25 


Q. What size truck should ordinarily 
be used for line construction work? 

A. Numerous telephone companies 
have in the past obtained very good 
service with a 14-ton truck equipped 
with a special line construction body, 
winch and pole derrick. Some com- 
panies have recently decided that this 
truck is too light for general construc- 
tion work and have changed to a 2%- 
ton truck. The general opinion, how- 
ever, seems to indicate that in certain 
sections of the plane country, 14-ton 
trucks will prove adequate while for 
rough terrain, the heavier 214-ton 
truck will more desirable and 
lasting. In rougher sections of the 
country or where a line truck must 
leave the hard surfaced road frequently, 
the four-wheel drive is also to be pre- 
ferred over the two-wheel drive. 


prove 
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KLAHOMA INDEPENDENTS STRESS 
Serwice Improvements 


By O. D. HALL 


“l E 


our 


SHOULD 
rural 


not only 
business 


push 
but go 
ahead and improve our town 
plant as rapidly as we can get the 
material and finances,” advised Joe M. 
Nelson, Danville, Ark., in a paper read 
in his absence by H. W. Hubenthal, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association at its district meeting 
held at Broken Arrow, Okla., June 18. 
“Some lack recognition of the value 
of rural subscribers to the business in 
town. As your rural business goes, so 
is your town service,” Mr. 
clared. 


Nelson de- 


people advised to 
make full use of the equipment they 
have in this period of shortages. They 
were told to put as many subscribers 
on party lines as consistent with good 
service so that they will not be de- 
prived of telephone service altogether. 
Mr. Nelson disagreed with those who 
maintain that they can never hope to 
regain the rural business they lost dur- 
ing depression years. ‘Now is the time 
to build up a good plant and maintain 
good service,” he asserted. 


Telephone were 


During discussion of the Nelson 
paper, W. T. Autry, vice president of 
the Oklahoma Telephone Co., Broken 
Arrow, advised telephone people to 


Among those attending recent district meeting of Okliah 
JEFFREY, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. connecting company agent; 
(RIGHT PHOTO, left to right) 
Broken Arrow, a former association president, and ENDSLEY JONES, Kingfisher, president, Okiah 


auditor, Oklah 





Telephone Co. 
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make the best use of the equipment 
they have. He said that his company is 
selling people on the idea that if they 
cannot get individual service they can 
obtain satisfactory service from party 
lines which are properly installed and 
handled. 

The Oklahoma Telephone Co., Bro- 
ken Arrow, has an automatic installa- 
tion with 400 lines capacity as well as 
rural 
ment. It 
telephone 


some lines on automatic equip- 
was the first Independent 
company in Oklahoma _ to 
convert to automatic operation in 1929. 
There were only two other automatic 
or dial telephone exchanges in Okla- 
homa at that time, owned by the South- 
Bell Telephone Co., at Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa. small 
Independent 
Oklahoma 
lations. 


western 
Several 
telephone 
now have 


companies in 
automatic instal- 


Keeping proper records is a most 
important function of a telephone com- 
pany, C. W. Young, auditor, Oklahoma 
Telephone Co., told his hearers. He 
called attention to some of the many 
accounting rules set up by the Federal 
Communications Commission. “If 
follow these rules you can 


you 
present a 
rate case to the corporation commis- 
sion without much trouble,” Mr. Young 


A : 





Teleph 


tion were these telephone men: 
W. T. AUTRY, vice president and general manager, and C. W. YOUNG, 
H. B. HUBENTHAL, secretary, Okiah 


said. “If your company is small these 
records are comparatively simple but 
they should correctly reflect your rev- 
enues, expenses, net earnings and 
losses, if any.” 

Mr. Autry observed during discus- 
sion, that small company records need 
not be so elaborate. He 
however, that if any 
owner’s family 
should be 


emphasized, 
of the 
employed they 
fair compensation 
and the amounts paid or credited to 
them should be shown in the records. If 
the auditor 


ords 


members 
are 
allowed 


commission finds no rec- 
in the books for salaries he can- 
not be expected to include such items 
in the operating costs of a telephone 
company when it needs increased rates. 

“It is agreed that it is very nearly 
impossible at this time to get new ma- 
terial to additional 
scribers,” said J. W. 


reach rural sub- 
toss, Tulsa, who 
for many years held various important 
with the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. He agreed with others 
that placing subscribers on party lines 
is a present solution but he 
that not than five 


should be put on one line. 


positions 


believed 
more subscribers 

Secretary Hubenthal called attention 
to the fact that the Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration several 


Commission, in cases 


(LEFT PHOTO, left to right) E. B. 


Tel ph 





Association; J. W. WALTON, 





Teleph A 


lee Si. 
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recently, has granted increases to $1.75 
per month as rates on lines which have 
been metallicized. He said that it was 
possible to secure higher rates for 
rural line service if the telephone com- 
pany owner proceeded to improve his 
lines to eliminate noise. There is no 
trouble in getting justified rate appli- 
cations through if filed individually. 
The OPA will not approve blanket rate 
increases, Mr. Hubenthal advised. 

The old problem of how owners of 
mutual and switched lines may be in- 
duced to keep their plant in good con- 
dition came up repeatedly during the 
discussions. Several agreed that the 
farmers cannot be forced to keep their 
lines in working condition. But Ends- 
ley Jones, president of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Association, and _ district 
superintendent of the Western Light & 
Telephone Co., at Kingfisher, Okla., 
said his company had been able to se- 
cure such results by finding a leader 
who would put one of the rural lines in 
good condition and demonstrate to his 
neighbors the way to eliminate induc- 
tive interference. 

“When we took over at Kingfisher,” 
said Mr. Jones, “31 or 32 switch lines 
were paralleled or crossed by electric 
lines and were almost out of commis- 
sion. By following the procedure out- 
lined, that is by actual work among the 
farmers, explaining to them the rea- 
sons for bad service and how it could 
be corrected, we now have only two 
lines in our rural territory around 
Kingfisher which are not metallicized. 
Every line we get fixed up is going to 
replace the idea that carrier current 
telephone service is just around the 
corner.” All at the meeting agreed 
that carrier service just now is imprac- 
tical, because of high costs and its 
experimental stages, except in a few 
cases for ranches far removed from 
present telephone lines. 

Secretary H. W. Hubenthal urged 
all Independent telephone companies 
which need relief to avail themselves of 
the services of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association. He said that the associa- 
tion will be glad to assist the company 
in preparing its application if it will 
furnish essential facts. He mentioned 
that the association recently had helped 
to secure several rate increases for 
small companies where the facts justi- 
fied such action. He also said the asso- 
ciation would help the company with 
financing problems. 

J. W. Walton, former vice president, 
Oklahoma Telephone Co., who has re- 





Photographed between sessions of Oklahoma district meeting were (left to right): FORREST 


HAND, Beggs Telephone Co.; WESLEY JOHNSON, Okiah 





Teleph Co., Fairfax; S. C. RICH, 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Tulsa, and J. W. ROSS, Tulsa, retired from the Southwestern Bell, 


tired to operate his two farms near 
Broken Arrow, said that inducing op- 
erators of farmer-owned lines to keep 
them in good repair is a difficult prob- 
lem. “Rural subscribers on such lines 
who think that the only cost of their 
service is the switching charges, are 
only kidding themselves,” Mr. Walton 
said. “We have a share croppers’ prob- 
lem in Oklahoma. Share croppers often 
hesitate to contribute to a reserve fund 
to keep up switched lines because they 
may move away from the farm before 
the money is required for repairs and 
thus fail to receive any benefit from 
it.” 





TELEPHONY photographed this group at the 
registration desk: (left to right) VIRGINIA 
SPECK, LUCY BENEDICT, MARGARET MILLS, 
JANE ANN MARTIN and EVA DeWiITT, all with 


Okiah Tel ph 





Co., Broken Arrow. 


A discussion on maintenance prob- 
lems was led by B. W. Shaffer, division 
plant superintendent of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Tulsa. He 
asked how many had read the Hill Bill 
now pending in Congress and observed: 
“If we don’t do something about our 
rural service someone will start doing 
it with government money and your 
lines may be affected.” He said that the 
Bell company is carrying out a rural 
development program. One activity is 


putting subscribers on party lines, 
utilizing selective ringing. ‘‘Where pos- 
sible we are moving our telephone lines 
25 ft. back from the highway as a 
means of minimizing future danger 
from inductive interference from REA 
lines,” he said. 

Telephone people were interested in 
apparatus used by H. A. Skinner, di- 
vision maintenance supervisor, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., to present 
a demonstration of the air acetylene 
torch method of cable repair. The ap- 
paratus consisted of the following: 


(1) MC tank—an approved steel 
cylinder equipped with 10 cu. ft. of 
acetylene dissolved in liquid acetone as 
in this condition it is non-explosive. 
The tank is equipped with fusible plug 
and a pressure gauge. 

(2) Ten pound regulator—insures a 
stable flame and keeps full tank pres- 
sure off the hose. It contains a needle 
valve for adjustment of gas flow to 
torch. 

(3) Five in one outfit — contains 
various sizes tips, wrenches and solder- 
ing iron. Tips are designed to mix the 
correct amount of air to make a clean 
flame. 

(4) Handle assembly provides a 
convenient means of carrying the com- 
plete torch. 


The meeting was sponsored by W. T. 
Autry, vice president and general man- 
ager, Oklahoma Telephone Co., Broken 
Arrow. Mr. Autry also presided at the 
noonday luncheon held in the Methodist 
Church. The address of welcome was 
delivered at the luncheon by Paul 
Miller, president of the chamber of 
commerce of Broken Arrow and the 
response by Endsley Jones, Kingfisher, 
president of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association. W. T. Autry presided over 
the business meetings. 


>> Thousands of engineers can design bridges, calculate strains and stresses, and draw up 


specifications for machines, but the great engineer is the man who can tell whether the bridge 
or the machine should be built at all, where it should be built, and when. 
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Central Telephone Company 

Announces Organization Changes 
Establishment of divisional offices, to 

have supervision over the company’s 


telephone system, and replacing the 
single general office now located at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., has recently been 


ced by R. A. Phillips, vice presi- 


annou 
dent and general manager of Central 
Telephone Co. 

“The growth of our telephone and 
utility system, together with problems 


created by the war and extensive post- 
war plans, has emphasized the need 
for further localizing our management 
personnel,” said Mr. Phillips. “The 
changes contemplate three such tele- 
phone divisional offices, each to be or- 
ganized along functional lines involv- 
ing plant, commercial, traffic and 
accounting.’ 

The offices will be located at Char- 
lottesville, Va.; La Crosse, Wis., and 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


’ 





COL. L. D. DENSMORE 


Col. L. D. Densmore, who returned 
from military service in Italy, will be 
in charge of the eastern division of- 
fice (Charlottesville, Va.) as division 
manager, and will supervise the oper- 
ations of the company’s telephone 
properties in West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
Others who have already been named 
to the eastern division staff include P. 
H. Lyday as plant manager, P. M. 
Schuchart, traffic manager, and C. C. 
Ward, division auditor. 

Included in the central division will 
be the company’s exchanges in the 
states of Wisconsin and Illinois, with 
division headquarters at La Crosse, 
Wis. E. B. Samp, manager of the La 
Crosse Telephone Corp., has been se- 
lected to serve as central division mana- 
ger. Mr. Samp has already announced 
the appointments to his division staff, 
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E. B. SAMP 


of M. M. Wandrey as division plant 
manager and A. B. Clark as division 
auditor. He expects to select managers 
for the traffic and commercial depart- 
ments in the very near future. 

the 
western division will include the com- 
pany’s telephone properties in the 
states of Iowa, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota. Toral Duckett, who for 
the past eight years was Iowa district 


Centering at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


’ 


manager for the company, has been 
named western division manager. 


Others that have been selected to serve 
on the staff of the western division, 
and who will make their headquarters 
at Sioux Falls, include W. H. Schrupp, 
presently serving as Minnesota district 
manager, to become division plant man- 
ager; Leonard G. Rhode, 
telephone commercial engineer, ap- 
pointed to division commercial mana- 
ger, and H. M. Lindy, now employed 
on traffic work in Virginia, who has 
been named as division traffic manager. 


presently 





T. DUCKETT 


While each of the division offices will 
have its own billing and disbursement 
accounting departments, the presently 
centralized IBM machine accounting 
department, located at Sioux Falls, will 
continue to perform accounting distri- 
bution work for all three divisions. 
This department is under the direction 
of E. L. Decker, auditor of disburse- 
ment accounts. 

The present district offices and or- 
maintained and 
divisional 


ganizations will be 
added to under the new 
arrangement. District offices as now 
established, and their managers, are: 


Devils Lake, N. D., C. O. Field 
Slayton, Minn., Kenneth Rasmus 
Le Mars, Iowa, R. E. Jones 

New London, Iowa, T. J. Newman 
Pekin, Ill., V. B. Clark 

Park Ridge, Ill., W. C. Martin 
Savanna, IIl., I. A. Shaver 
Bluefield, W. Va., W. A. Pankey 
Charlottesville, Va., J. P. Borden 
Farmville, Va., Keith Schuler 
Mt. Airy, N. C., W. E. Sparger 
Tallahasee, Fla., A. N. Seward 





K. L. DALLY 


Much of the work correlating the 
activities of the various telephone di- 
vision offices will be in charge of K. L. 
Dally, who was recently elected as 
vice president and assistant to general 
manager of the Central Telephone Co., 
the parent company for the telephone 
system. 

Mr. Dally has been acting as general 
commercial manager during the past 
five years. He has been with the com- 
pany s'nce early in 1927. 

The Central Telephone Co. and its 
subsidiaries are a part of the utility 
system owned or controlled by Central 
Electric & Gas Co., which owns and 
operates directly electric and natural 
gas properties in the states of South 
Dakota and Nebraska. The operating 
headquarters for the electric and gas 
properties is located at Lincoln, Neb. 
Several members of the organization, 
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whose work involves and is common 
to both the utility and telephone prop- 
erties will, under the new arrangement, 
transfer their headquarters to the 
Lincoln, Neb., office of Central Electric 
& Gas Co. Included in this group that 
will make the shift from Sioux Falls 
to Lincoln are R. A. Phillips, vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the sys- 
tem; H. A. Hanson, general auditor 
and assistant treasurer; E. E. Thore- 
son, chief statistician, and several 
members of his department. 


Vv 


Telephone Training Program 
Saves Man from Electrocution 

The telephone worker’s Spirit of 
Service coupled with complete knowl- 
edge of what to do in an emergency 
on June 5 enabled two Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. employes to save a Kan- 
kakee man from almost certain electro- 
cution when a crane’s boom contacted 
with a high tension wire. 


The rescuers were Harry Hinton, 
Chicago, wire chief of the local tele- 
phone company plant, and Harry 
French of Springfield, motor vehicle 
supervisor for the company, who ap- 
plied artificial respiration for about 10 
minutes before the victim, Frank Du- 
tour, was revived. 

“We were driving back toward Kan- 
kakee after a trip to the south end of 
the new A. O. Smith factory when we 
saw the sparks and smoke of the 
crane’s boom making contact with the 
high tension wire,’ Mr. Hinton said. 
“We stopped to see if anyone was hurt 
and found Mr. Dutour lying on the 
ground unconscious. 


“He didn’t appear to be breathing 
and his lips were becoming discolored. 
With Mr. French’s help, I made use 
of the artificial respiration training the 
telephone company has been giving its 
line workers since 1924.” 


Lyn Minor, superintendent of the 
Kankakee Water Co., where Mr. Dutour 
is employed, said that his investigation 
of the near-tragedy indicates the vic- 
tim might otherwise not have lived 
because of the paralysis of his respira- 
tory system brought on by the shock. 


Vv 


Appointed Division Manager 

R. E. Harris has been appointed di- 
vision manager for the Southwestern 
States Telephone Co., at Purcell, Okla., 
succeeding R. McCuure. Mr. Harris 
took charge at Purcell June 15. For 
several years he was employed in the 
plant department of the Frederick 
(Okla.) Division. 
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THE OPA AND OUR INDUSTRY 


S THIS issue went to press we 
A were informed that the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion is issuing a member letter which 
discusses the effect of the death of the 
OPA on telephone operating companies 
contemplating rate increases, and which 
makes certain suggestions for the con- 
sideration of such companies. The com- 
plete text of the USITA letter follows: 


Where does the death of the Office 
of Price Administration, at midnight 
on June 30, leave our Independent tele- 
phone industry? Telephone companies 
in common with utility companies gen- 
erally are especially vulnerable to the 
evils of inflation because regulation of 
their prices prevents flexibility in price 
adjustments. Therefore, our industry 
has a large interest in forestalling the 
dangerous spiral. 


Under the expired Emergency Price 
Control Acts the rates of our telephone 
companies were not subjected to the 
same measure of regulation by the 
OPA as the prices of non-utility enter- 
prises. A telephone company was 
merely obliged to give the OPA 30 days’ 
notice of any intention to increase rates 
and consent to its intervention in the 
resulting rate proceedings. As a matter 
of law, with the OPA now dead, it is 
no longer necessary to give such notice. 
But as a matter of cooperation with the 
Federal Government, we believe that 
any Independent telephone company 
contemplating a rate increase should, 
pending further development, send to 
the OPA the customary notice and in- 
formation set forth in OPA Procedural 
Regulation 11. Director Robert A. Nixon 
of the Transportation and Utilities 
Division has expressed the hope that 
pending congressional action on OPA 
legislation such notices will continue. 


The President in his message to 
Congress vetoing the OPA Extension 
Bill, appealed to the “patriotism and 
good sense” of business generally to 
hold the line while Congress considers 
revived legislation. He said: “I call 
upon every business man... to adhere 
to existing regulations, even though for 
a short period they may not have the 
effect of law.” 


On July 1, the House of Representa- 
tives adopted an emergency resolution 
to revive the OPA until July 20 and 
thus to give Congress in the meantime 
an opportunity to consider a revision 
of the vetoed bill. Action by the Senate 
on this resolution remains to be taken. 
Price Administrator Paul Porter has 
stated that if legal life is breathed into 
the OPA again, the first action taken 
will be the issuance of a general order 
re-establishing the price regulations 
that were in existence on June 30. 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers in public statements 
have asked business men to exercise 
restraint while Congress is given an 
opportunity to enact a new price con- 
trol bill. President William H. Jack- 
son of the Chamber, in a general letter 


to member organizations, stated that 
the board of directors of that organi- 
zation urges “unrelenting restraint” in 
the price problem now confronting the 
public. He said: 


“In bringing this action to your 
attention, I want to urge all business 
men’s associations to impress upon 
their members. . . the importance of 
preventing unwarranted price in- 
creases. . . . In the period through 
which we have been passing, some 
goods have been sold at a loss. That 
situation is uneconomic and should 
be corrected. . . . The end of price 
control imposes upon business a 
heavy responsibility. It puts private 
enterprise to a severe task. . I 
respectfully urge that your organi- 
zation take immediate steps to bring 
this matter to the attention of your 
members, to the end that business 
may demonstrate its leadership in 
the public interest.” 


What kind of price control Congress 
may enact before it adjourns some 
time this month for the summer re- 
mains to be seen. Until this is known, 
prudence as well as a disposition to 
cooperate with the government sug- 
gests the wisdom of considering the 
desirability of temporarily withholding 
applications to increase rates, however 
necessary the additional revenue may 
be. In a matter of a few weeks the 
atmosphere should be clarified. 


We offer the same suggestion con- 
cerning the submission of Form 10 ap- 
plications to the National Wage Stabili- 
zation Board for permission to make 
wage adjustments. 

This board is a part of the United 
States Department of Labor and re- 
mains in existence although many of 
its activities are tied in with OPA 
controls. But the board has announced 
that pending further legislative de- 
velopments no final action will be taken 
on wage cases now in its hands and 
that rulings will be issued only in cases 
acted upon before June 29. The board 
also stated that ‘“‘At the option of the 
parties (to a wage dispute) the na- 
tional board and its agencies will ac- 
cept any case for formal docketing 
and will prepare them for presentation 
to the board, so that board action may 
be taken on them in the light of con- 
gressional action.” 

The board also threw out the warn- 
ing that any wage adjustment made by 
employers now ‘‘may be subject to 
whatever legislative action Congress 
may take in the future.” 


Vv 


A. B. Waters Gets New Post 


Asa B. WATERS, area commercial 
manager for the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Lincoln, has 
been elected president of the Lincoln 
Cooperative Club, of which he had been 
vice president and director several 
years. 
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E. Manufacturers of: Utility Bodies * Winches + Earth Boring Machines + Pole and Cable Reel Trailers 
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Highway Cable Reel Trailers 
Highway Pole Trailers 


for speed and economy in moving materials 


H*“” Cable Reel Trailers take all 
the trouble out of an awkward 
job. To load, the trailer is simply tipped 
back until saddles engage the spindle 
inserted through center of reel. Then 
pull down the tongue, couple it to your 
truck, and away you go—with no lost 
time, no waste motion. 


Highway Pole Trailers do away with 
need for a special truck with a bolster 


on the truck bed. Entire load of 
poles is handled by the trailer, 
which is hooked to your regular 
line construction truck, saving 
equipment, conserving manpower. 


These are only two of many items 
of specialized equipment developed 
by Highway for the utility field. 
Highway Line Construction Bodies 
and Maintenance Bodies are well 
known for their convenience, their 
perfect balance and rugged dura- 
bility. Highway Winches and 
Power Take-Offs meet every need 
for strength and efficiency. High- 
way Earth Boring Machines and 
Pole Derricks are the standard of 
comparison in this field. Write to 
us about your requirements. 


and other Public Utility Equipment. 
General Offices: EDGERTON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 











Further Improvements Ordered 
For Louisiana Independent 

The Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission which on March 6 directed va- 
rious Independents to submit within 60 
days detailed plans and specifications 
for improving their service, on May 23 
approved the plan of the Breaux (La.) 
Telephone Co. and rejected that sub- 
mitted by the Southwestern States 
Telephone Co., especially as it con- 
cerned rural service at Sunset, Elton 
and Fenton, La. (TELEPHONY, March 
30, page 30.) 

The Breaux company was ordered to 
go ahead with its specified installations, 
to be completed within six months of 
the date of the order and to keep the 
commission informed monthly as to its 
progress. 

Plans of the Southwestern company 
were deemed too general and _ indefi- 
nite with no specific mention made con- 
cerning proposed maintenance work to 
eliminate the deteriorated conditions on 
pole lines in various rural areas, a 
point which was brought out at the 
hearing. Also not touched upon was 
expansion and improvement of person- 
nel in maintenance, construction and 
operation, nor plans for improvement 
in the existing agency arrangements 
concerning personnel at exchanges 
where service has been considered gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. 

The commission ordered that revised 
and supplemental plans covering these 
points be submitted to it within 30 
days. 

Vv 


Nebraska Independent Allowed 
Higher Rate Schedule 

The Buffalo County Telephone Co., 
Pleasonton, has been authorized by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
to put into effect July 1 an increased 
schedule of rates. Business rates of 
$1.65 are increased to $2.00; business 
(Poole) from $1.50 to $1.75; residence 
and rural from $1.20 to $1.50, all net 
rates. 

The company has a capital of $6,500, 
stock being held by 76 subscribers, and 
serves 49 town and 119 rural stations. 
The company’s statement 
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reveals a 


fixed investment of $20,135, with a 
depreciation reserve of $28,165. Total 
revenues for 1945 were $2,264, and 
accumulated deficit of $898. As the 
plant is in 55 per cent condition, the 
depreciation reserve is adjusted at 
$11,074, and with other adjustments 
the commission found a total net in- 
vestment of $11,865. It calculated the 
new rates will yield a yearly revenue 
of $3,351, with estimated expenses of 
$2,848. Without taking into considera- 
tion probable increases in payroll a 
return of 4.3 per cent on the total net 
investment was computed. 


Vv 


Walker Approved by Senate; 
FCC Has New Gen. Counsel 

Paul A. Walker of Oklahoma was 
confirmed by the Senate June 15 as a 
member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for a_ seven-year 
term. 

The FCC’s new general counsel is 
Benedict P. Cottone who has been act- 
ing in that capacity for several months. 
Mr. Cottone has been with the com- 
mission for some eight years. H. J. 
Cohen, formerly chief rate counsel, has 
been named assistant general counsel 
in charge of the Common Carrier 
Division. 


vv 


Four Minnesota 
Independents Sold 

Sales of the following Minnesota In- 
dependents were approved June 26 by 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission: 

The Anoka County Mutual Telephone 
Co., which operates in the villages of 
Constance and Bethel, sold to the 
Anoka County Cooperative Telephone 
Association which will operate it under 
the latter name. No rate changes were 
authorized. 

Brush Creek Telephone Co., Fair- 
bault County, sold to Bricelyn (Minn.) 
Mutual Telephone Co., with Bricelyn 
exchange rural rates effective in the 
new territory. 

Knapp Telephone Co., operating in 
Cokato and French Lake townships, 


Wright County, sold to James J. 
Schultz, individual purchaser. The com- 
pany name will remain the same. 
Nelson (Minn.) Telephone Exchange 
sold by Leland Wright & Associates to 
the Alexandria (Minn.) Telephone Co., 
to operate under the latter name. No 
approval was given in either of the 
latter two sales for change in rates 
or diminution in service in the areas. 


Vv 


Electric Co-operative Asks 
Rehearing on Construction Plea 

The Twin Valleys Electric Member- 
ship Association, a rural electric proj- 
ect, has asked the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to grant a rehear- 
ing of its application for authority to 
construct, operate and maintain trans- 
mission lines in Furnas, Red Willow, 
and Frontier counties. (TELEPHONY, 
June 22, page 28.) 

The commission had granted the ap- 
plication only under the condition that 
it enter into agreements with the 
various telephone companies having 
grounded service in that area covering 
expenses or damage to their lines. Ob- 
jection had been made by two com- 
panies on the ground that their service 
would be badly impaired. 

The association claims that the order 
of the commission is not supported by 
the evidence and is contrary to law. 
As usually motions for rehearing are 
filed as a basis for appeal to the 
supreme court, it is anticipated that 
the association will attack the validity 
of the law upon which the decision of 
the commission was based. 


Vv 


General Telephone Corp. Buys 
Central Vermont Properties 

General Telephone Corp. of New 
York will buy all telephone properties 
owned by the Central Vermont Public 
Service Corp. for $115,000, according 
to announcement June 24 by Albert A. 
Cree, president of the Vermont corpo- 
ration, who said a contract for the 
purchase had been signed. 


Acquired by Central Vermont Public 
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Service Corp. in December, 1944, from 
the Vermont Utilities Corp., the prop- 


erties concerned include four central 


offices of the mechanical type located | 


in Chester, Addison, Bridport and 
Weybridge, and one office of the manual 


type Saxton River. 

Mr. Cree said that other property 
involved in the sale, and devoted en- 
tirely to telephone service, includes 
poles, lines, instruments, land and 


buildings. The properties involved serve 
about 1,020 subscribers. 

When Central Vermont Public Serv- 
ice Corp. acquired the property of Ver- 
mont Utilities Corp., Mr. Cree ex- 
plained, both the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission and the State of 
Vermont Public Service Commission 
stipulated that the telephone properties 
included must be disposed of by Central 
Vermont Public Service Corp. 

“The present contract with the Gen- 
eral Telephone Corp. is a_ step in 
carrying out the conditions of those 
orders,” Mr. Cree said. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 

June 13: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Long Lines 
Dept., Ocean Gate, N. Y., authority to 
September 15 for point-to-point radio 
telephone station in fixed public service, 
using regularly licensed equipment and 
Type A3 emission with maximum 
power of 80 kilowatts on 7565 and 7575 
kilocyeles; granted similar authority 
to same applicant at Lawrenceville, 
N. J., on frequency 7565 kilocycles. 

June 20: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and South- 
ern California Telephone Co. authority 
to supplement existing facilities be- 
tween Dallas, Tex., and Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Covina and Pomona, Calif., and 
between San Bernardino and Redlands, 
Calif. 

June 20: Granted Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. authority to construct 
and operate four Type “K” and one 
sideband program carrier systems be- 
tween Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash., on existing cable conductors. 
Estimated cost, $252,400. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

June 28: Hearing on investigation of 
service of the Oatville Rural Telephone 
Co. at Haysville and boundaries gov- 
erning same. 

July 9: Hearings concerning 1945 an- 
nual reports of Grinnell (Kan.) Tele- 
phone Co.; A. & P. Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co., Abbeyville; Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., Menlo, and Denton (Kan.) 
Telephone Co. 

July 15: Hearing on application of 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make rate changes at Lady- 
smith. 

July 15: Hearing on petition of 
American Telephone Co. for permission 
to install common battery service at 
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this vulnerable point in your plant by specifying 





Teleprene Drop Wire. 


Teleprene is jacketed with Neoprene which is 
highly resistant to sunlight and weathering, abra- 
sion and wear, high voltage, acid and chemicals, 


heat and flame. 
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For other outstanding features of 
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“The Story of Teleprene Drop Wire” 
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the NEOPRENE Outer Jacket 


Prices, delivery and samples ob- 
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Telephone companies, railroads, power, oil, pipe-line and 
other companies having privately-owned communication 
lines will find the FTR 9-A-1 Carrier Telephone System 
indispensable for additional telecommunication facilities 

. permanent or temporary . . . without need of outside 
plant expenditures. 


This Single Channel Carrier Telephone System provides 
high-grade communication over 300 miles . . . with inter- 
mediate repeaters it is applicable on lines 1,000 miles or 
more, depending on the gauge of open wire conductors, 
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length of intermediate cables and number of bridged 
stations. The FTR 9-A-1 features interchangeable ter- 
minals, two or four wire termination, built-in ringer. 
Write to Dept. H548 for complete details. 
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Crew-in-the-body removes cab from the 
special to the standard class. This means 
ready resale on the open market. An im- 
portant factor when you consider Amer- 
ican bodies outlast chassis at least 2 to 1 
and in many cases, 3 to 1 

The B-4 can be mounted on all con- 
ventional or C.O.E. types of chassis, hav- 
ing CA dimensions from 83" to 116”. 
Another advantage in the B-4.. . the cam 
lock now moves on ball bearing parts, 
makes it much easier to open and close, 
also eliminates jamming. 



































Write for new folder on the improved B-4. Now your B-4 is more valuable than ever 
Shows dimensions, compartments, standard and before. You can still carry as much equip- 


ment as ever 
optional equipment, and other information. Ask 


for B-4 folder. Mailed promptly American now otters f ur different ladders 
for diversified use Utility, Seagrave, Bird 
te and Revolving Aerial. Ask for details on 

ix requirements 


Vow your 5 41: MORE VALUABLE THAN EVER BEFORE 


THE COACH and BODY COMPANY 
9503 WOODLAND AVE., CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


Boker American Baker Equipment Engineering Co Richmond, Va 
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Hillsboro and Hill City and to file new 
schedules of rates. 


July 15: Hearing on request of West- 
ern Light & Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to file rate schedule for non- 
profit rural cooperatives. 

July 15: Hearing on request of West- 
ern Light & Telephone Co., for au- 
thority to file revised exchange area 
map for Nickerson. 


Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission 


July 8: Hearing on application of 
Dwelle Telephone Co., Lake City, for 
authority to change rate schedule. 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

July 16: Investigation by commission 
of rates charged by the Sasakwa 
(Okla.,) Telephone Co. Continued from 
May 29. 

July 17: Application of P. B. Odom 
for telephone service from the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. Continued 
from May 15. 

July 17: Application of owners of a 
switched line near Cleo Springs, for 
connection to exchange of Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., at Fairview. 

July 19: Application of Fred Barrett 
to require Oklahoma Automatic Tele- 
phone Co. to restore and improve serv- 
ice at Clarita. Continued from May 1. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


July 2: Hearing on application of 
Alliance Telephone Co., Minong, for au- 
thority to increase rates. 


July 2: Hearing on application of 


Beef River Valley Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. 


July 3: Hearing on application of 
Norwalk (Wis.) Independent Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


J. REx HENRY, one of the organizers 
in 1909 of the Fremont (Neb.) Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., now a part of 
the Northwestern Bell System, died 
June 21. Mr. Henry was general mana- 
ger of the city’s department of utilities 
in recent years, was interested in bank- 
ing and was the head of a foundry and 
machine company. 


*x * * 


HARRY W. WHEELER, 75, who had 
been affiliated with the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the past 
34 years, prior to his retirement in 
1935, died recently. He had been hos- 
pitalized since last November, when he 
suffered a fractured hip. 


Mr. Wheeler was first employed by 
Western Union in Hastings as a line- 
man in 1889, a position which he held 
until joining the Nebraska Telephone 
Co. in 1897 in a similar capacity. He 
became district inspector for the com- 
pany at Holdrege in 1903. 


Going to Hastings in 1910, he served 
as district plant chief there, and when 
in 1912 the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. bought the Hastings prop- 
erty, he retained the same title. He 
went to Lincoln in May, 1921 as super- 
intendent of construction, remaining in 
that capacity until his retirem¢ 
August, 1935. 


o 


in 


He was a charter member of Frank 
H. Woods Chapter in Lincoln, of the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Associ- 
ation, as well as a member of its 
executive committee. He was also a 
member of the Casper E. Yost Chap- 
ter No. 19 of Omaha, Telephone Pio- 
neers of America. 


Vv 


Telephone Service to Denmark 
To Be Resumed 

Telephone service between the United 
States and Denmark, suspended since 
1941, was resumed July 1, the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. an- 
nounced. The rate for a three-minute 
conversation will be $12 weekdays and 
$9.00 nights and Sundays from any- 
where in the United States. This is 
half the prewar figure for a call from 
New York. 
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radio-station operation is designed to give you a working know!l- 
edge of radio operating principles and practice. In four parts— 
radio principles, aviation radio, broadcasting, and marine radio— 
it covers the principles, radio equipment, and power apparatus 
for the three branches, including very-high and ultra-high fre- 
quencies and frequency modulation. Covers requirements of all 
classes of radio operator license exams. Flexible binding, 927 
pages, $6.00. 


Nilson and Hornung's RADIO OPERATING 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


This is a technical review book on radio communication for 
prospective and experienced radio operators of all classes, espe- 
cially those about to take license examinations. It condenses in 
question and answer form theory, apparatus, circuits, operation, 
laws, regulations, etc.—all the information covered in the new 
form of government examinations. Pocket size, flexible, 400 
pages, $3.00. 
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ABC of the 
Telephone 


(Concluded from page 19) 





screws must be installed while the 
lineman is standing on a ladder, hence, 
he cannot apply the same leverage or 
push on the screwdriver as he could 
from the ground. Here is how these 
large screws can be installed safely 
and with little effort. 


(1) Drill a lead hole about one-half 
the diameter of the screw. 

(2) Lubricate the screw by rubbing 
it on a piece of beeswax, paraffin or 
soap. Some workmen find it best to 
pack the lead hole itself with the lubri- 
cant. 

(3) Use a standard five-inch blade 
screwdriver on No. 14 screws and 
larger. Use a four-inch blade screw- 
driver on smaller size screws. 

Screw manufacturers recommend 
lubricating the lead hole in this manner 
because the lubricant helps the screw 
cut its way instead of “chewing” into 
the wood fibres. Tests have shown that 
where the wood fibres are “chewed” 
holding power of the screw is lowered. 

In summary, to do a good drop wire 
installation job the telephone man 
should plan the run; check clearance 
specifications; determine proper 
amount of sag required and, finally, do 
a neat, substantial job. 

(To Be Continued) 


Vv 


Boyles and Jones Leave 
Lincoln T&T 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. recently bade farewell 
to Clyde Boyles, general foreman who 
resigned because of poor health, and 
George T. Jones, area manager at He- 
bron, who retired. 

A veteran in the telephone field, Mr. 
Boyles began his career with the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., and _ served 
since 1912 in various capacities for the 
Lincoln company. At a dinner given in 
his honor F. E. Behm, plant superin- 
tendent, presented him a wrist watch 
on behalf of his many friends. Mr. 
Boyles plans to take up residence in 
California. 

Mr. Jones entered the telephone busi- 
ness as an employe of the Woodston 
(Kan.,) Mutual Telephone Co. and 
later was with the United company of 
Abilene. In 1920 he became manager 
at Hebron and later took over area 
supervision. 
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.. . with Amertel 


Amertel offers the right combination of quali- 
ties to make it the outstanding choice of tele- 
phone men. They know they're “Off to a 
Good Start’ when they select Amertel for 


their construction needs. 


Amertel wire is manufactured under strict su- 
pervision to assure utmost satisfaction and 
quality. Its extra strength makes longer spans 
possible . . . withstands heavier ice and wind 
loads with resultant savings in maintenance 
and construction costs. Special galvanizing 
process assures greater resistance to corrosion 


and long, trouble-free service on the job. 


Amertel wire is made in a wide variety ot 


types for regular or long span construction. 


RECOMMENDED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





Dunkirk & Fredonia Co. 
To Construct New Building 
The Dunkirk & Fredonia Telephone 
Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., recently awarded 
the general contract for the construc- 
tion of its new telephone building. 
The new one-story building will be of 
brick and steel, 64 by: 41 ft., ground 
dimensions. It will house the commer- 
cial office in front, with ‘the new dial 
equipment and other mechanical and 
battery features in the rear. 


vv 


War Department Honors 
Two Bell System Officers 

At recent ceremonies in New York 
City two well-known American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. officials were 
honored by the War Department. A 
War Department Certificate of Appre- 
ciation citing his contributions to the 
war effort was presented to Keith S. 
McHugh, vice president of the AT&T, 
and Carroll O. Bickelhaupt, AT&T vice 
president and secretary, received the 
Distinguished Service Medal in recog- 
nition of his service as a brigadier 
general during World War II. 

Mr. McHugh, who directs the public 
relations activities of the Bell System, 
received the award from Maj. Gen. 
Harry C. Ingles, Chief Signal Officer 
of the Army. The presentation was 


PENTA 


made in behalf of Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson. 


The award to Mr. Bickelhaupt was 
made by Maj. Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, commanding general of the Sec- 
ond Service Command, at Governors 
Island, N. Y. The citation stated that 
Brig. Gen. Bickelhaupt performed ex- 
ceptional, meritorious and distinguished 
service in the European Theatre of 
Operations as Director of the Com- 
munications Division of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer and as Director General of 
the Signal Communications Service, 
Communications Zone, during the pe- 
riod December, 1944, to July, 1945. 


Vv 


Speaking of “Junior 
Telephone Circuits"— 

One of the smallest of the independ- 
ently owned telephone systems known 
is in the Foote Grove neighborhood at 
Jackson, Mich. 

The: system serves the seven children 
in the neighborhood, exclusively and 
consists of a four-station “exchange.” 
Surplus army field telephones were ob- 
tained by Walter Johnson, father of 
Wayne, 9, and Jill, 7. Other “subscrib- 
ers” include Lynn Oberliesen, 10; 
Joanne Oberliesen, 6; Joan Otis, 11; 
Dick Webber, 10; and Bob Webber, 11. 
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They are light in weight. 


Easier to transport and set. 





Columbia, Ky., District 
Given to Somerset Manager 

J. L. Zieg, of Somerset, Ky., district 
manager for the Southern Continental] 
Telephone Co., has had the Columbia, 
Ky., district temporarily added to his 
territory. 

Gilbert Lewis, formerly in charge of 
the area which includes exchanges at 


Campbellsville, Lebanon, Greensburg, 
Loretto, Russell Springs, Mannsville, 
and Bradfordsville, resigned in Feb- 


ruary. 


Vv 


Nebraska Operator Retires 

Mrs. JESSIE WIRTHEL, who has been 
operating an exchange at Cordova for 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for 31 years, has retired 
and been succeeded by MIss CLARA 
UTHE of the Pleasant Dale exchange. 
Mrs. Wirthel was honored with gifts 
and a public reception by the people of 
her home town. 


Vv 


Personnel Changes at Lincoln 

Promotions in the traffic department 
of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., recently announced in- 
clude: Frances Duryea, chief operator- 
cashier, Dawson; Anna Larson, chief 
operator at Harvard; Blanche MckKill- 
ips, chief operator-cashier, Surprise; 
Laura Myers, chief operator-cashier, 
Cordova, and Martha Stoll, chief oper- 
ator-cashier, Valparaiso. 


Vv 


New Telephone Building 

The Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co., of Columbus, recently contracted 
for the construction at Neligh of a new 
exchange building to cost $10,000, to 
be begun as soon as materials 
available. 


are 
Vv 


Two-Way Radio on Buses 

All buses operated by the Granite 
Stage Co., Peterboro, N. H., are being 
equipped with two-way radio. This will 
enable drivers to keep in constant touch 
with their home terminal and to report 
to police immediately any forest fires 
or highway accidents which they dis- 
cover. 


VV 
Installs New Switchboard 


Installation is being completed on 
the Junction City (Kan.) Telephone 
Co.’s new three-quarter switchboard, 
Robert J. Fegan, assistant general 
manager of the company, recently an- 
nounced. 
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DEVELOPMENT 
IN TELEPHONE 





‘NEOPRENE 


a NEW 


DROP WIRE 


T WASN’T EASY to improve the service life of 
telephone drop wires, because the standard 
drop wire is good—good enough to make Amer- 
ican telephone service the best in the world. But 
the proven abrasion- and weather-resistance of 


neoprene has made a major improvement possible. 


So today you'll find neoprene sheaths on this 
most modern telephone wire. The neoprene sheath 
on this new type is highly resistant to abrasion 
and wear, to weathering and sunlight, to com- 
pression cuts, to heat and flames, and to acid 
fumes and smoke in industrial areas. The neo- 
prene jacket also furnishes additional insulation. 


Specify neoprene sheaths for better wire and 
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SHEATH 








cable wherever you need a product that lasts 
longer under tough conditions. 

For latest technical information on neoprene, 
and for new and interesting stories on how neo- 
prene serves industry, read ““The Neoprene Note- 
book.” Write us for your free subscription. 


E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Company (inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. u. 5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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The Challenge 
Of Public Service 


(Concluded from page 16) 





But it is not enough that you have 
caught this spirit. It is also necessary 
that you must hand it down to others. 
What I am trying to say is that the 
army of public service needs an indoc- 
trination course just like any other 
army. The new soldiers of public serv- 
ice must learn what they are called 
upon to protect—including their own 
stake in the private enterprise system. 
They can only learn from you. 

Thousands of your younger and 
newer people getting out of the armed 
forces are confused. They are con- 
stantly exposed to the voices of tempta- 
tion who try to seduce them with false 
ideas, absolutely incompatible with both 
the proud tradition of public service 
and all the advantages of the free en- 
terprise system. You must be their 
guardian angels. Only you can point 
out that these false prophets are per- 
sonally dedicated to a system which, if 
it were ever adopted, would leave them 
in chains of totalitarianism, shorn of 





Aut the strength and durability 
inherent in steel are combined 
with definite economies---in Crapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
ing Process, 
provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 


Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 
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their liberties, deprived of their op- 
portunities and nothing but slaves of 
a despotic state. 

You may well ask what you can do 
as Independent telephone men to assist 
in a resurgence of a general faith in 
free enterprise. You can find the an- 
swer right here. There is no limit to 
what the mind of man can do if there 
is sufficient will and determination to 
carry out a given resolution. The an- 
cient Greek philosopher, Archimedes, 
gave us the principles of physics that 
if we had a lever long enough and a 
fulcrum upon which to rest it, we 
could move the world. What is true of 
physics is also true of metaphysics. 
There is no limit to the effect which 
a small group of determined individuals 
can have upon their community if their 
fulcrum of faith is strong, and if their 
lever of resolution is long enough. 

Who knows but what this California 
Independent Telephone Association 
might well become the hard core of 
a movement which would generate, by 
its own intensity, a revival of faith 
in our American system of free pri- 
vate enterprise so unanimous that it 
will sweep away once and for all those 
voices of temptation which dare to 
question it. This is not impossible. If 
you individuals, in this room, meet and 
agree about enough things in a strong 
enough way, without reservation, with- 
out seeking to turn the job over to 
somebody else, with full confidence in 
each other as brothers in a great 
crusade, there could be no doubt of 
the result. In fact, this is the way 
the defense of our American heritage 
must start—by action of free associa- 
tions, such as this—by intelligent men 
who know what they want, and are 
not afraid to go after it, by concerted 
action. 

If we avoid this responsibility, if we 
follow a policy of drift, and if all 
other segments of business do likewise, 
it is hard to see just where the present 
trend against business is likely to lead 
us. In all probability, it would be some 
form of dictatorship in the long run. 
If that strikes you as being an alarm- 
ing statement, let me remind you that 
if, and when, totalitarianism comes to 
America (and God grant that day will 
never come), it will be in a deceptively 
American style of dress. It won’t come 
goose stepping up the street with 
Brown shirts, Silver shirts, or Black 
shirts. It won’t come in on a wave of 
dialectic nonsense from the pages of 
Marx or Lenin. Those are foreign cos- 
tumes too easily recognized. 

Chances are our American version 
would have such a native flavor that 
it would be hard to recognize it. 
Chances are it would even be urged 
as a defense and protection against 


these very foreign importations. But 
by their fruits you shall know them. 
When we hear anybody suggesting 
public ownership of public utilities or 
the nationalization of other industries, 
when we hear attempts to delude our 
American workers into thinking that 
they would be better off on a govern- 
ment payroll than working for private 
enterprise, then we should recognize 
the voice of the tempter for what it is. 

It is the voice of the serpent who 
is envious of the relative paradise 
which free enterprise has created here 
in the United States. It is the voice 
of the serpent who knows what a 
wilderness of chaos and despair exists 
in the lands which do not know free 
enterprise. It is the voice of the serpent 
which would lure us into forfeiting our 
entire heritage and violating our proud 
traditions of public service. It is the 
same serpent who would have us stand 
defiantly like proud Lucifer, throwing 
up all our God-given advantages back 
into the face of a benevolent Provi- 
dence and shaking our fist, cry out, 
“T will not serve!” 

That would be the end of the road 
for private enterprise and for the 
paradise on earth it has created. That 
would reduce us to a common level 
with the chaos and collapse which other 
systems have brought everywhere in 
the world today. Are we smart enough 
to know the voice of the tempter when 
he speaks? I think we are. What do 
you think? 
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“Hello Girls" Get Know-How 
Of Off-the-Job Living 

Who is the efficient worker? She’s 
the girl who is happily and profitably 
occupied off the job as well as on. She 
has hobbies, entertains, perhaps takes 
a course or two in anything from pub- 
lic speaking to aesthetic dancing or rug 
weaving. She enjoys her life and brings 
the same “pep,” enthusiasm and the de- 
sire to carry her share of the load into 
her work-a-day life. It’s a spirit that is 
as contagious as TNT. 

Recognizing the close relationship of 
life away from the job and on the job, 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. is offer- 
ing a series of 10 weekly conferences 
of employes in small groups to discuss 
appearance, etiquette, speech, reading, 
conversation, home decoration, enter- 
taining, money management, vacation- 
ing and the ever-fascinating subject of 
hobbies. 

Eleven Illinois Bell women have 
been trained by Dorothy C. Felsberf 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to lead these discussions and 
to encourage “hello girls” in more 
pleasant, interesting and successful liv- 
ing. 
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but Stromberg to Sell Adler 
m. System of Carrier Equipment 
ng Announcement was made recently by 
or Lloyd L. Spencer, Stromberg-Carlson 
es, vice-president in charge of sales, that 
ae the Adler system of carrier equipment 
hat will iceforth be sold by the Roches- 
m- ter, N. Y., telephone manufacturers. 
ate Adoption of the Adler system was 
ize made, Mr. Spencer said, only after 
is. considerable study of various carrier 
rho systems. 
‘ise 
ere ; is her 
ice 
e / 
a ( ‘Amazing! It must be Gold Seal”’ 
ee [Fe pel gee ga Bn we For a tape that won't dry out, Gold Seal 
ur Pi and Rubber Tapes which just can’t be beat! You can always depend 
ud meet ASTM and Federal : Mek ones 6 a 3 
specications. on it to stay tacky and stick to the job — 
the in any weather. Won't ravel or peel, 
ind either, because it’s quality controlled from 
ing base cloth to high-adhesion compound. 
- Sealed in Cellophane to make sure it 
a , reaches you factory-fresh. Say “Gold Seal” 
‘ D whenever you order. Jenkins Bros., Rub- 
vad ‘Si : ber Division, 80 White St., New York 13. 
the ' 
hat _ 
vel JENKINS 
7 FRICTION and RUBBER TAPES 
igh L. L. SPENCER MADE BY JENKINS BROS. . . . MAKERS OF FAMOUS JENKINS VALVES 
hen Though comparatively new to Inde- 
do pendent telephone owners, the Adler 
system has been in use 18 years by * 
private wire companies, railroads, and For cable testing use 
pipeline companies. It was developed 
by L. E. Adler, now of the Southern 
Electric & Transmission Co., who was Al be C 0 D rad N ITR 0 G E N 
sid at one time employed by the Strom- 
bly berg-Carlson Co. _when the company 
She was located in Chicago. 
mt The packaged Adler equipment will Years of experience with many impor- 
re be less expensive to the customer, Mr. tant telephone systems, have proved the 
oa Spencer pointed out, both in installa- effectiveness of AIRCO Dry Nitrogen for 
tion and operation. It is virtually : , 
ngs custom built inasmuch as the trans- testing and maintenance of cable under 
= formers, filter coils, and other import- pressure. Quick deliveries are assured 


ant components are made by Southern 
is ; " ee 

Electric & Transmission, and not fur- 
nished by suppliers. 


from your nearby Airco office. Please 
return empty cylinders promptly. 





» of . 
| The fact that the Adler system has D 
ob, been used satisfactorily for nearly two HERE ARE OTHER AIRCO PRODUCTS 
er- decades was a determining factor in THAT MAY INTEREST YOU 
ces . : 
its being selected by Stromberg-Carl- _ 
uss Pe . = — »y agg Oxygen, acetylene, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, 
2 son, Mr. Spencer said. Mr. Adler was ; 
ng : . : argon, neon, helium, and other rare gases. 
g; the first to have full AC operation of ‘ : 
er- voice repeaters, carrier terminals, and Oxyacetylene welding and cutting apparatus and 
vi ° 5 supplies. 
on- carrier repeaters. His system was first ‘ ed : : , : 
of in dispatching 31-cycle selector sig- Electric arc welding equipment and accessories, 
nals over carrier-circuits without the 
ave use of separate frequency bands and 
vert first in ineorporating repairable line 
ele. [Fand band-pass filters. as, Ar REDUCTION 
_ It is claimed Adler’s packaged AIF RCO General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 
ome equipment, completely wired and as- in Texas: MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. + General Offices: HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
liv- sembled as a unit at the factory, re- Offices in all Principal Cities 
duces field installation to an absolute Represented Internationally by Airco Export Corp. 
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minimum and the simplified controls 
may be operated by any operator, line- 
man, or even office worker. This line 
of carrier equipment was first to pro- 
vide a single-channel system which 
could be easily superposed over an al- 
ready existing carrier channel. Its 
multi-channel carrier systems are de- 
signed to meet a variety of circuit 
requirements; one or more channels 
may be terminated or transferred to 
a branch line at any intermediate 
point. 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
7 _ 

Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wells 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 


tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaument and Texarkana, Texas. 











T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Mr. Spencer added that the Adler 
system’s simplified carrier-signal cir- 
cuit employs but three relays instead 
of the usual eight to 13 and does not 
require the customary 20-cycle mixing. 


VV 
J. E. Ostline of Automatic 
Honored by AIEE 
John E. Ostline, telephone systems 


engineer for Automatic Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Ill., was made a fellow in the 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers by action of the _ institute’s 
board of directors on May 31, 1946. 


This action adds another name to the 
list of active members of the Auto- 
matic Electrical technical staff to be 
elevated to fellowship, which is highest 
rank in the institute’s roster and rep- 
resents approximately 4 per cent of the 
total membership. 

A native of Sweden, Mr. Ostline has 
been active in telephone engineering, 
construction and operation in the 
United States almost continuously since 
1905. He joined the Automatic Elec- 
tric laboratories in 1921, following 
which he spent several years in Eng- 
land assisting in the conversion of the 
London network to Strowger Auto- 
matic operation. 

Since his return to the United States, 
he has been engaged in the development 
of automatic switching systems, with 
particular reference to the adaptation 
of Strowger equipment to the complex 
traffic conditions of metropolitan and 
suburban networks. The extent of his 
work in communication development is 
indicated by the more than 50 patents 
which have been issued in his name. 
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James G. Biddle Co. 

Moves Offices and Factory 
James G. Biddle Co., manufacturers 

of electrical and scientific instruments, 

has announced the consolidation of its 

offices and factory at a new location 

for both, 1316 Arch Street, Philadel- 


phia 7, Pa. This move, the first for 
the company in over 30 years, brings 
together under one roof the manu- 
facturing, shipping, sales and other 
departments. 

The company’s leading items of 


manufacture are “Megger” insulation 
testing instruments, “Frahm” vibrat- 
ing-reed frequency meters and Tacho- 
meters. 

The Biddle company also carries a 
varied line of instruments for conduc- 
tor and ground resistance measure- 
ments, centrifugal and chronometric 
tachometers, “Pointolite”’ lamps, and 
“Jagabi” laboratory rheostats. It is ex- 
pected that the present consolidation 
will be reflected in improved produc- 
tion and a speeding-up of deliveries. 
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ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y.C, 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York. N. Y, 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, It. 











UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LM 
Confere 


UNINTERRUPTED 
ime (up to !2 hours) Conference 
& Telephone Recordings onSafety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 
MILES REPRODUCER CO.inc. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 Vept. JT 


SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 














APH PAT'D 
corders 


ECONOMICAL 
PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 
PLAY-BACK 











MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and taboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: 
New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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